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. PLANTING. 
A POEM. BY FRANCIS EDGEWORTH, ESQ. 


[The following poem was confided to the present 
Editor of the Tatler, by Mr Leigh Hunt, shortly after 
that gentleman's withdrawal from the editorship, in 
pursuance of an announcement to that effect, contain- 
ed in his farewell address. It would have been pub- 
lished much sooner, had not its length been unsuit- 
able to the confined limits of the Tatler. This objec- 
tion we have now removed; and, independently of 
the merits of the piece as a didactic poem, we confess 
we feel an additional interest in it, as the production 
of a brother of Miss Edgeworth,—a name held in 
esteem wherever sterling sense and valuable princi- 
ples are regarded, and of which we are proud to 
number ourselves among the most ardent admirers. 
The subject of the Poem is not universally attrac- 
tive; but the admirers of Virgil’s Georgics, and of 
Le Jardin of Deltile, will not turn away from it; and 


we are persuaded that they will find in the skill and 


delicacy evinced by the present author in its manage- 
ment, much’ to reward their attention; nor will 
readers ‘who may take no interest in the more 
didactic parts, be without something to admire; for, 
in the introduction, and in various passages through- 
out, there is a bland and philosophical tone of feeling 
in happy accordance with the gentle and pastoral 
character of the Poem, Here and there a line 
occurs out of harmony, at least to our ears; and 
though this defect is of less importance than a defect 
in thought, it is better avoided; for readers, as a 
body, judge by first impressions, and when their ear 
is offended, are very apt to overlook the beauty of a 
thought. It is therefore we advert to so small a 


matter, persuaded that both poet and reader often 

lose their reward by so trifling a stumbling-block as 

a redundant word, or a wrong-accented syllable. ] 
Pi.awtrno, and trees, and ali their silent life 


T sing, from when with two leaves only, they 
First natarally rise out of the earth, 


‘Till by degrees the tall stem raises u 

His head od h'gh unto the heav’n, and stands 
Majestic, with a tranquil shadow round ; 
And all the art to plant, lop, fell, and all 
The like em t of the planter, and 
The peacefu pleasures of a life so pass’d, 

I greet in love, and welcome with a verse 


As simple as themselves. Be t ever 

With pus iration, beautiful rah ma 

= recollections blest ; oe sky fill 
magination with delightful hght; 

Aad let a soft air, a Teun 

Me with gentleness, and sweeten my verse, 

Breathing from healthy fields simplicity : 

And as one walking out some morn in sprig 

Under a ferest, amid which his wa 

Winds many a mile upon the echoing path, 
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Makes pleasant entry in, ev’n so now I 
Enter with pleasure upon this fresh theme. 


In the beginning first consider well, 
And with great care choose the station of the place, 
Seat of majestic trees for future years. 
Now the ground next thu8 chosen prepare well 
For the great breed; fence it, plough deep, and drain, 
And gently till it with many manuring crops ; 
Dig all about it a wide and deep ditch, 
Such as defies o’erleaping, or with sharp 
Obstinate hawthorn fortify it round, 
Or wall it well. Else loss for gain, and late 
Unprofitable sorrow you prepare 
To your own self, and soon some morn to find 
That the herd in dusk night have broken in, 
Made root and branch work of your trees, and all 
Your hopes be thus at once in one night lost. 
Be wis r, and more carefully observe ; 
Examine with your own eyes all the work, 
And then at least each thing made good and right, 
As fits a man beginning a great oon, 
Then bring the trees, bring in the infant oak, 
The little future giants, and in the land 
To them now destin'd for so many years, 
Establish them, aod with great care enstate. 
But far apart let each oak stand, alone, 
In wide space; and between the vulgar sort, 
That grow fast but soon perish, such as fir 
And poplar plant, and profitable larch, 
Which may be cut away, and the oak leave. 
And sure ’tis a sweet sight to heart of man, 
When after fall completion the fair field 
Lies ready, like a silent new-drest bride, 
In February when the soil is soft, 
And the sweet soul of Spring breathes in the air, 
While all the labourers are at the work, 
Cull'd from the garden, and the plough to leave 
In the deep clods, and leave the youngling lamb 
In — grass, and all to come and plant ; 
Some digging holes from which the moist earth smells, 
Some laden with the youthful colonists, 
Some spreading out the roots, or tenderly 
Covering them all over with the mould. 
Meanwhile the landlord with delight looks on. 
And sure, if ever in the olden time 
Man fondly, in the fulness of his heart, 
Pray’d to the skies and winds, Ceres or Pan, 
This were the time now for a heart-felt pray’r: 
And thus he might the unseen pow’rs implore, 
Upholding a young branch of evergreen. 
* Earth, boly mother of all things that are, 
Hail, and propitious hear! grant. these young trees 
a flourish hee es am dead, live.” 
hus prays the peaceful planter, . provi 
Of ro times, and things that may endure 
His own brief date 3 thus his heart prays 
Even to the quiet sky, as home he turas, 
Home from his pleas jnt work in evening late, 
Home to a plenteous meal, and bounteous wife. 


But mind in planting that the soil should suit 
With the known di-position of the tree, 
And place them like a skilful general, 
Arranging his phalanxes for the war, 
Light troops. or heavy arm’d, or cavalry. 
For so "tis also with the woods; and still 
Against rushing blasts the sombre northern fir 





Embattled, station on the se moor, 
To ward their onset off. t high in the hills 
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Let the thin larch, with its dishes elled hair, 
Or the pine sigh patiently to the wind. 
In deep tenacious clay place shady oak, 
Right into earth his hardy fibres cleave, 
From metals and from chilly nitrous drops, 
Collecting iron strength. But in light fields 
‘The ash arises, smooth and tall, fair ash, 
Or chesnut; while low in the fertile plain 
Or pasture meadow plant majestic elm ; 
3eech have for fuel on the chalky knolls ; 
But near wet pools, to suck with pulpy stem, 
Alders, and poplars, and the weeping willow. 


Thus, therefore, having chosen and prepar’d 
The soil, and fenc’d it in, and set the trees, 
Ten years to nature leave them, and the airs, 
And the influences of the earth and sky. 
Their roots beneath the surface are at work ; 
All night, all day, with feeling stealth they creep 
About the softest soil, and traversing 
It with their fibres clustering thick, possess 
The mould, and through a thousand soft mouths suck 
The nourishing earth. Now soft fibres and thin, 
Insinuating themselves easily ; 
But even from such small beginning grows 
The grasping power of buge old roots, that wide, 
And deep, and far, with dominating stretch, 
Take to themselves a huge space underground ; 
And when the tempests in the upper world 
Toss the big boughs, and beat them to and fro, 
They larger much, and much more muscular, 
Unmov’'d remain, and the great stem stands fast. 
So much in all things the beginning is 
And the habitual of the few first years ! 
Patiently, therefore, watch their infancy : 
Guard them from ill and leave them to themselves, 
And to the power that within them lives. 
Only the grass in summer close and coarse, 
Choking them, clear away. Some cottage near 
To have the grass will cut it, and besides 
Keep the hedge good against the cows and goats. 


But when ten years, with all their seasons slow, 
Of frost, or sun, or fertilizing showers, 
Shall silently have fill’d-out all the place 
With vigorous smooth shoots, and long fresh leaves, 
When a fair boy, begotten that same night 
Of the plantation, would be able now 
To run beside you in your evening walk, 
Prying among the branches close for nests ; 
Then turn more often to the grove, and stray 
All over through the leafy labyrinth, 
And every green cluster, every 
Close hair of summer shadows penetrate, 
Marking the victims for the winter knife. 
Begin then a delicious cruelty, 
Deflower the full grove, lop branch and branch, 
Pruning the prodigal bough, or space to make 
With quick keen knife, and the decided axe, 
A youngster of aspiring promise round. 
But liberty too full do not allow, 
For the eager shoot being straighten’d at the sides, 
Arises more sublimely, to the sun 
Aspiring, and the blessed airs of heaven. 
Wherever it can grow, outgrowing. Still do thou 
Re-train it, and proportion the tall stem, 
Full as a column with a solid swell, 
By keeping close, or giving space—and still 
Leave many little branches not lopp'd off, 
To swell an equal bulk. But when you cut, 
Smooth well the wound, and choose the season due, 
When now no lusty sap boils in their veins, 
Or it will be with cank’rous sores devour'd. 
Only in flowery May visit the ash, 
The ash that now at last his promise late, 
The fair soft leaf hangs, and the shadowy tuft, 
Out in the fanning airs. But do not pit 
Or spare: in very love be firm and bold: 
Lop off his overgrowth, and let them die, 
Let die the spreading branch, and fair soft leaves 





Fade, ’mid the glowing summer flowering round. 
In summer also fell the larch, and let 

The thick fir fall, leaving a world of light, 

And air and freedom to the standard trees. 


And thus continually, as the years 
With seed-time and with harvest circle round, 
In seasonable changes, ever still 
Remember, when the snow comes, and the frost 
Leaves all the workmen at the cottage fire, 
And the fresh cold brightens the wintry sky, 
Then to the wood, and work with pitiless axe, 
And let in plenteously the light, and let 
The hardy wind blow freely through and through. 


Meanwhile the summer shall to thee be cool, 
Embrown’d in the shade of your own grove; or oft 
Shall your son there, in silent wandering 
Or some fair daughter, far from city or town, 
ee the neglected hours in thoughtless thought, 

aking imagination breathless, till 
Delight become religion. O deep groves, 

O cool green groves, with shadows broad and brown, 
Old trunks, huge boughs, and bending branches! Oh 
Leaves in the early — and blue sky 

Lucid, and glittering with melted dew, 

Of which a drop is sometimes heard to fall ; 

Oh leaves in moonlight evening shadowy, 

Oh cluster soft, and silent imagery, 

Envelope me in breathless mysteries. 

May it be mine the coming of the gust 

Along tree.tops high over head to hear, 

Then that faint sigh grow more faint! Or if night 
Be dusk and stilly, let me wonder at, 

Where massy shades like night in night come down, 
Rare honey dew from ample sycamore. ' 
But when bare moon glares o’er the earth, and the herd 
Angry, dry-throated, parch’d, their vex’d sides lash, 
Let there be trees by a transparent pool, 

Now glowing with the steamy mid-day mist, 

To shade them, while their glossy sides they lave. 
Me then not far, under some grotesque root, 

Dark shades enclose, still dewy, that I dream 
Delightfully upon a closed book ! 

Perhaps in thought the parch’d Arabic rocks 

To visit, and the infinite wide sands ; 

And now the heav’n is one pale glow, and the earth 
Waste, lurid with the lowering o” the simoom, 

That dims the lion’s eye. films it like the owi’s. 

But then how sweet, amid one’s own green wood, 
And the dark ivy, and the large-leav’d weeds, 

To ope unseared eyes, and deeply drink 

The covlness of the green and golden light, 

And then the wandering fancy wanders on 

Into some Patagoniaa desert, where 

Forests on forests cumber dale and hill, 

And make dark all round with unmeasured shades, 
Black flowing Orinoco, or resound 

A sullen echo to Niagara, 

Through sombre aisles of umbrage dusky and dun, 
So that no howl of beast or cry of bird, 

So vast those waters, and the woods so mass’d, 

Is audible therein, nor the lone beat 

Of tomahawk, with which some Indian man 

Feels out his way amid the wilderness, 

By no star guided, but moss on the stems, 

Being thickest, where the wind blows most and worst ; 
By which his speechless way he finds, and works 

A narrow track. The vast woods take no heed ; 
The vast woods stand unmov’d and heed them not, 
Even where the tawny Indians troop in hordes, 
Amid that monstrous waste and wilderness. — 

Never break they the shadowy damp, nor build 
Cottages looking on the open corn, 

Where the third generation with the first 

Might flourish round, and tranquilly grow ripe ; 
But like the hunted animal in herds, 

Range the hollow glades, and flit from arch to arch, 
Under high boughs, and heap an airy bow’r 

Of branches, and large oriental leaves. 
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But lo! a different scene when Europe comes 
Over the sea, arm'd with triumphant art. 
That gloomy prodigality of wood, 
Which the earth of herself sent up, vanish'd with fire 
And the axe, before man’s will, both branch and rvot, 
And gave up large space to the air aod sky. 
And now the autumn no more with sere leaves 
Grew yellow far and wide, but w:th wav'd corn. 
However they repented of their work, 
And found too little-still worse than too much ; 
So necess iry to mankind are trees. 
For when the sunshine autumn was gone by, 
And now the wintry wind, keen as a scythe, 
With icy cold came’on, bebold the plain 
Was bare, and the hearth cold, and ne’er a blaze, 
But one stick in the ashes mouldering slow. 
Wood also for the roofing of the house 
Was wanting, and the poplar plank for floors, 
The flexible ash tools, and the iron oak, 
And pails, and maple bowls. The hungry saw, 
The mallet and the chisel, were laid by, 
Cover'd with cobwebs, and the peeling plane 
Not heard, but in the carpenter's old shed 
Tne ass stall’d now, or el e the young calf baa’d ; 
Which things they soon repented bitterly, 
In cold and want, and thenceforth hunour’d trees. 
Trees therefore now, where naturally once 
Those great woods grew, the prudent farmer plants 
With labour, and preserves with art, and oft 
Eyeing the rich inerease of branches, and 
The huge slow-growthed bulk of massive beam, 
Rejoices, nor laments so much ground lost, 
Or that he finds the cornridge by the woods 
Laid flat, and matted wih the dripping dews; 
For‘be in thought the fros'y winter's morn 
Sees, and the huge round trunks rang'd in the yard, 
Long, broad, straight, close of grain, with hoary bark 
Freck'ed with moss, and dark with iron ridge ; 
Which when the dealer sees, at once he pays 
Down the full harvest of a hundred years, - 


From forth the idle dreams of summer-time, 
Nor let us therefore to that season haste ; 
When most the planter in his trees exults, 
Bring out the saw, and take down the great axe, 
And let his hungry edge be sharply set ; 
Fall then upon the woods, and make the air 
Re-echo far and wide with sounding strokes, 
Through all its frosty regions, let the woods 
At each short pause, wonder, and stand amaze}, 
Until at last that final cra-h they hear, 
When the tall tree, to stand against its fate 
No longer able now, through every branch 
Shivers all o’er, and trembles at the stroke; 
Then rushing with impetuous despair, 
Falls headlong on the earth. The woodman stands, 
His axe rests on it like a lion's paw, 
While he rejoices in his great work done. 





Tue BOOK TRADE.—CHEAP PERIODICALS. 


WueEw we promised, in our last number, an article 
on this subject, we had not formed a very definite 
notion as to what should be the nature of it. Mr 


Babbage’s book; his rte statements, and alto- 
gether partial views of the profits of booksellers ; 
the vast increase of cheap publications ; the extensive 
traffic at present going on in that branch of the trade ; 
the almost total stagnation of every other, and con- 
sequent general unprofitableness of the bookselling 
business; these were topics which floated in our 
mind, and in which we saw ample scope for an 
article. A variety of occupation during the week, 
and a touch of indisposition, have prevented us from 





giving early attention to the subject proposed, and 
on the morning of publication our promise stares us 
in the face. Under these circumstances, we shall 
not at present enter into any lengthened and general 
reasoning; but, as connected with the subject pro- 
mised, present the reader in this number with a sort 
of catalogue raisonné of the various publications 
which on every Saturday solicit his patronage. We 
shall hereafter pursue this branch of the subject 
more closely, and endeavour to show, by an examin- 
ation of it in all its bearings, what are the good and 
ill which result from so rapid and singular an 
accumulation of one species of reading. As we 
have, immediately before commencing this article, 
put down from memory the names of the publications, 
it is very probable that our list is imperfect; for the 
same reason we must dispense with any attempt at 
classification. 

The Literary Gazette, price 8d. It contains Re- 
views of New Publications, Proceedings of learned 
and scientific Societies, occasional Essays, Poetry, 
Fine Arts, and Miscellanies. 

This journal circulates extensively, partly owing 
to its being the first of the kind established, partly 
from the influence of it: proprietors with the trade, 
both in town and country, and partly from the in- 
terest of its contents. The reputation of its original 
matter has never been very high, but considerable 
tact is observable in the selection of attractive books 
for review, as well as in the extraets, On the score 
of impartiality we are afraid much cannot be said ; 
it probably is as impartial as it can be, consistentl y 
with a natural regard for the interests of Messrs 
Longman and Co. and Messrs Colburn and Co., 
who are its chief proprietors, and who are more- 
over two of the most extensive publishers in the trade. 
In a business point of view the paper is well got up. 

The Atheneum, price 4d. is a work of wesley 
the same nature as the Literary Gazette, to which it 
may be considered, in an especial manner, the rival. 
Its literary merits on the whole may be pronounced 
higher, and it puts forth claims to superior im- 
partiality on the ground of its being unconnected 
with any bookseller. ‘This consideration is im- 
portant, because the reader has then nothing to 
guard against but the less dangerous influence of 
friends and acquaintances. From this latter influ- 
ence we do not think the dtheneum is free, having 
something to complain of ourselves. The circula- 
tion is, we believe, extensive, and the exertions of 
the proprietors are unremitting to make it so. 

The Literary Guardian, price 14d, is a publica- 
tion of the same class, and gives in a less perfect 
manner the same sort of information. We do not 
know enough of this paper to venture an opinion on 
its qualities. 

The abc.e three publications are all which pro- 
fess to take a general review of everything literary, 
scientific, and tasteful. 

The Tatler, price 3d. consists of occasional Notices 
of Books and Fine Arts, and regular Notices of 
Theatricals. Its other subjects are essays, poetry, 
and diversified correspondence, Of its merits it is 
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not our place to speak, and of its defects we have 
no inclination. We believe the child to be healthy 
and promising, but to have suffered through the 
neglect of its nurses. 

The Parrot, price 2d. is edited by a French Gen- 
tleman, and consists of short tales, essays, and 
scraps. It is chiefly on subjects connected with 
theatricals, English and Foreign, and other matters 
of a light and amusing nature. The numbers we 


have seen have appeared to us very agreeable, 
Dramatic portraits are sometimes given. 

Every Man's Paper, price 3d. is too dear, as times 
and paper go, for every man, but those who purchase 
it will find it, so far as a cursory glance at the two 
numbers published enable us to judge, a clever and 
It consists of tales, essays, 


amusing publication. 
theatricals, &c. 

The Mirror, price 2d. This is one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, of the cheap publications. At one 
time its circulation was very great, and we believe is 
still extensive, though the number of competitors 
must of course had some effect on it as well as on 
others. It consists of selections from the current 
literature of the day, essays, and short pieces in 
prose and verse, and some very good wood cuts,— 
occasionally, these have been excellent. 

The Olio, price 3d. Something similar to the 
Mirror: rather more original we believe. It also 
has illustrative wood cuts. 

The Casket, 1d. 

The New Casket, 1d. Similar, on a smaller scale. 

The Scrap Book, \d. 

The National Omnibus started as a vehicle for 
advertisements; but it combines, besides Reviews 
of books, essays, and poetry. We believe it 
makes no pretensions to impartiality; on the con- 
trary, the notices of books, and other matters 
evidently draw their inspiration from the advertise- 
ments. There is sometimes some pleasant reading 
in the Omnibus, at others, the jocularity is a very 
serious affair, and the light matter the heaviest in the 
paper. 

The Entertaining Press is arival of the Omnibus. 
Its matter is similar, with the exception that the one 
is professedly waggish and the other designedly 
serious. 

The Crisis, 1d, edited by Mr Robert Owen, and 
intended to enforce the Co-operative system. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Magazine, 14d. An excellent 
paper, cheap, various in its subjects and its style, 
and combining instruction and entertainment in 
an eminent degree, both original and select. Its 
sale is deservedly great. 

The Penny Magazine. 1\d. The Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, from which this 
publication issues, secured it from the first extensive 
patronage. Accordingly, we believe its sale is alto- 
gether unprecedented—upwards of 130,000. The 
matter is judiciously composed and selected, and 
consists of essays on Natural History, Antiquities, 
Biography, Political Economy, &e. The object 
seems to be to make the most of the existing state 
of knowledge, rather than to push the mind to sub- 





jects of new interest. It relates to what is, rather 
than what may be, and is therefore more explana- 
tory than reasoning. It is unquestionably a very 
excellent periodical, and cannot fail to do good. 
We designedly confine ourselves to an opinion on 
its abstract merits ; how far it has been injurious, 
and been meant to be so, to other publications, is a 
separate yuestion, which we cannot stop to con- 
sider here. 

The Saturday Magazine, 1d. By the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. A rival to the 
‘ Penny Magazine,’ and very strongly supported by 
the High Church party. The information it con- 
tains is of the same sort as the ‘ Penny Magazine ;’ 
coloured, of course, by the views, political and 
religious, of its party. Both this and the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ contain numerous wood-cuts. 

The Christian’s Penny Magazine, 1d.—Another 
rival, started by the Dissenters, and embracing the 
consideration of the useful rather than the amusing. 
Of course it does not disclaim the latter quality, 
but its pale does not include subjects to which the 
gay world are apt exclusively to attach the epithet. 
We have seen but one number; it strikes us as 
being in the rear in its way of thinking and in- 
structing. Good cuts in this also. 

Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge, 1d. Extraordina- 
tily cheap, conveying, by the help of numerous 
plates, as well as considerable reading, elementary 
instruction in geography and other sciences, with 
an admixture of essay on general subjects. 

The Geographical and Historical Illustrator, 3d. 
Edited by Mr Brayley. Architectural, Antiquarian, 
and Miscellaneous. The plates are superior ; indeed, 
the work is altogether so. 

The Story Teller, 6d. Original and selected 
Tales, and an occasional distribution of cameo heads 
of eminent modern characters, Neatly got up, and 
cheap. We cannot pronounce on the merit of the 
selections, as we have not read them all; but we see 
that the living and the dead alike contribute. 

Figaro in London, 1d. Light papers on the poli- 
tical events of the day, scraps, theatricals, and 
caricature illustrations. There is a good deal of 
smartness in this paper, and while the excitement 
about reform prevailed, it enjoyed considerable 
popularity. Like all periodicals, it necessarily has 
its faults and its irregularities. One of the former, 
we should say, was an undue severity towards 
inferior actors. It is often very successfully witty, 
but it also occasionally fails in this respect, and very 
naturally ; for they who keep up a constant firing, 
cannot, of course, always hit. 

The Asmodeus, or Devil in London, 1d. Some- 
thing of the same kind, also with plates, occasionally 
numerous. Its bearing is political, but it contains 
other matter. The squibs, however, form its staple. 

The Poor Man's Guardian, 1d.—Ultra-radical, 
indeed avowedly republican; very extensively 
circulated, notwithstanding all attempts to put it 
down. We cannot join in the cry against it, while 
it does what we believe to be its right,—discuss all 
subjects on which political welfare depends. Whe- 
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ther it does this wisely, and against an existing law, 
is another matter, which might be better discussed, 
if the Jaw left the field open for every one. 

The Cosmopolite, |d. 4 Papers of the same kind, 

The Republican, 1d. tut we are unable to give 
any further account of them. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, 3d.—A_ very excellent pub- 
lication ; the name is descriptive of its objects, 
and we have understood it is very ably con- 
ducted. 

Scrap Sheet, 6d. We are not sure of the 

Album Wreath, 6d. > prices, we believe they are 

Amaranth, 6d. as we have marked them. 
They consist of original and select pieces of prose 
and verse, short and quotable without the trouble of 
thinking. They alse contain music. 

Thief, 2d.—Avowedly stolen from the publica- 
tions of the day, some of whom, very properly we 
think, are disposed to doubt whether the morality 
or propriety of these wholesale appropriations is 
made out merely by the avowal of the intention. 

The London Spy, 1d.—Tales and miscellanies, 
with engravings of Hogarth’s pictures, 

Halfpenny Magazine, }d.—Selections from books, 
original articles, in prose and poetry. 

True Halfpenny Magazine, }d.—Selections from 
books, both in prose and verse. 

Sketch Writer, 14,d.—Original Essays. 

Squib, 1d.— We have not seen it, nor do we know 
how it goes off. 

Laughing Philosopher, 1d.—This is the title of a 
publication just out. It consists of short original 
pieces, and sume gleanings. We have not had time 
to read either. 

Here we must conclude for the present; while we 
write, alterations are probably taking place. Some 
afe being born, others married; and although all 
bear on their countenances the flush of health, we 
have little doubt that many are dying. 

[Besides the publications we have enumerated, 
there are others devoted to professional subjects, 
medicine, &c.; these we omitted, as being of a to- 
tally dissimilar class from those intended to be no- 
ticed. There are also two new German publica- 
tions, and one in French, called Le Cercle.} 

(See an addition to this article, page 328.) 





CHARITY, IN GARDEN BAZAARS. 

Fine weather—Mingling of the middle and higher clusses, 

the several bazaars—Master Viotti Collins—Bashful dan- 

dies— Conversation with the fair vendors— Mr Simpson— 

Vauxhall Gardens improvable. 
Tue weather has been so lovely all through June, 
and now July, that it has much encouraged a sort 
of féte our gentle countrywomen have of late much 
patronised, and which seems peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of the idle and the rich,—the want of 
novelty in their amusements; it is this alone that 
brings a vast body of our respectable middle classes 
into a blessed hour’s breathing of the same atmos- 
phere with the most fastidious exclusives, of the most 
superlative ton. As I pride myself on being respec- 





table, I resolved to mix in the gay world, and look 
at those dear faces in the ‘ broad garish sun,” which 
are seldom seen to so much advantage. To be 
sure, Kensington Gardens, Tuesday and Friday, 
tolerates a good-natured mixture, and there are 
moments when it is tiresome even to fine people to 
be fine. A fine day under the spreading oak and 
beech, with the birds singing in the trees, and the 
band of the guards, making the little birds listen, 
disposes the most saucy pet beauty of Almack’s to 
look with equal eyes of kindness on all the crowd 
around, and suffer, unehecked by a disdainful toss, 
the admiring gaze even of a ar Et well-dressed 
young fellow, though smacking something of a 
clerk, or a half-pay officer, or a nobody. Butt 
must not wander so far as Kensington just now. 
I have been to all the ladies’ bazaars about town ; 
to the Regent’s Park one, where we were unhappily 
ducked, sharing part of the little rain that fell early 
in June (with all deference to the lament of the 
acute ‘ Metropolitan’); then I went to Mr Penn's ; 
then to the Surrey Zoological, for our ‘ Ladye’s 
Chapel;’ and again last Monday to Vauxhall (the 
second féte for the Ear Dispensary.) 

O Charity ! thou heavenly maid! why thus coquet 
with us, and multiply thy smiles in the thousand 
sweet faces that looked and listened at Vauxhall,— 
listened to the Russian horn band and the other 
bands, and laughed at the tricks of old Massa 
Tambourine-player (a black Malvolio!) the whist- 
ling ventriloquist, and the solemn and never-ceas- 
ing bows and caperings of the comical Simpson. 
Then there was the burletta of the Magic Fan, and 
that clever child Viotti Collins, who, on the hopping 
staccato, dashes up his little bow, the very Cupid of 
the fiddle. 

To make oneself useful is the golden rule. I 
could not resist the occasional lonely solitude of the 
presiding goddesses; of one I took a butterfly, of 
another a blank in a raffle, and of a third a nosegay. 
Grateful nosegay! Good heavens! said I to my- 
self, as she gave me change, and I stood longing to 
enter into conversation with an unknown woman of 
fashion.—Good heavens! what a tax this must be 
on your temper and patience; five hours’ fag, for 
five pounds—you Lady , who possess an in- 
come of 20,000/. a-year! This was in the early 
part of the day; very few had arrived, and the fair 
ladies seemed, as they sat, to implore the nearer 
approach of certain immense dandies, who, linked 
three and three, two and two, took their unceasing 
circuit at a respectful distance from the several 
stalls: "twas not want of charity, so much as mau- 
vaise honte, and the fear that nothing less than gold 
would be consistent with their frequently plied 
eye-glasses. 

For my part, I took courage, and on the strength 
of my shilling nosegay boldly did the agreeable. 
Our rea! women of rank are the most unaffected 


delightful creatures in the world: who says not, is 


a goose. Besides, my abstract air of fashion com- 
manded an unaffected look. How many years since 


“ny bosom has fluttered with hopes or fears! or any 
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wish I cannot instantly possess! so few, so com- 
mon, so simple are they. A well-timed compliment 
on receiving my bouquet turned my shilling into 
gold; and in a moment I became one of an exclu- 
sive group, though most certainly an utter stranger. 
‘ I wish it were in my power to relieve you of any 
part of this thankless duty you have so kindly 
imposed on yourself.'—‘ It is indeed very tiresome,’ 
said Lady ,‘ we have scarcely sold anything ; 
we are absolutely obliged to beg for what we get.’— 
A bevy of fair nymphs broke in on many more ob- 
liging little nothings I said, and I made my bow to 
the fair patroness. Scarce had I turned, before 
Simpson returned it to me with the most profound 
solemnity, and shook his well-powdered locks. 1 
bobbed responsive, and passed on to look at the 
holes and corners of this old and favourite garden. 
How much better it might be made! It lives on, a 
sort of hallowed thing, in our youth’s first fresh 
remembrance, when we found no fault. ’Tis now 
neglected, o’ergrown with weeds; galleries disused, 
rotting; old decayed planks left to mar neatness 
and mark neglect. Yes, these gardens are neglected, 
all except the area within the supper stalls and the 
galleries on each side. In these, too, there appears 
a lamentable penury in the fitting up; and in the 
plates, knives and forks, salt-cellars, and vinegar- 
cruets. To the left stands a Dutch sea-piece in 
holes; and the Old Hermit, himself sadly faded, is 
seen across weeds, broken beams, and pieces of 
benches and bottles, bespeaking anything but 
decent care. This is too bad, because, with a couple 
of active carpenters and gardeners, a hammer, adze, 
saw, and a little paint, in one day all this dilapida- 
tion might be done away with. I will not touch on 
remoulding the gardens, buildings and all, in toto, 
as foreign to this paper, though sadly wanted: for 
never was a spot of ground so precious, with so fair 
a name attached, so preposterously contrived and 
laid out. One is cribbed up in straight rows of 
palings on all sides; and the whole of the fire- 
work part cut off from the rest, to no one purpose, 
when it might be made available to the general con- 
venience and beauty of the whole. But who is to 
know all this, under the blaze of forty thousand 
lamps of a fine night, and moving in the midst of a 
crowd of the beauty and fashion of the first city in 
world. 
Hermit or Park Lane. 








CURIOSITY. 


Tue passion for inquiry has not only been implanted 
in all human beings, but care has been taken 


to surround them by continual excitement, 
to call it forth, and keep it alive. Mystery is 
a magician that can invite more with a whisper 
than power, with all its pleaders, or ambition, with 
all its advocates, ever gained. Hearts dead to 
them, are alive to him; they tempt less with what 
they display than he by what he conceals, Has 





all that the learned have held forth, withdrawn one 
philosopher from the pursuit of facts yet unre- 
vealed? Has all the known world satisfied the 
traveller that saw a chance of penetrating regions 
yet unexplored ? 

A settled pursuit is essential to happiness, but 
none engage in a pursuit without an incentive; in 
the spirit of inquiry, object and ardour is supplied 
at once. Incited by that spirit, man has cleft the 
mountain, and unbosomed the mine; rent treasure 
from the rock, and discovered it in the desert. To 
this spirit kingdoms and colleges are in debt for 
names, that like Newton, Herschell, and Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, have gemmed their annals. 

But curiosity, like every other principle in the 
imperfectly constituted mind of man, though capa- 
ble of guiding him to the highest good, continually 
makes him diverge into the meanest evil. It has 
lifted the veil from secret science, and called forth 
cloistered truth; but it has dragged to light the 
masked murderer, and the midnight marauder has 
descended from ministering at the shrine of science, 
to serve at the sacrifice of guilt. It knows a de- 
scent even yet more debasing, for the detector of 
delinquency in a measure serves society, since he 
may lead to the reform of the offender, or give a 
check to further outrage; but what plea or pallia- 
tive can be found for him, who, mean as he is mis- 
chievous, steals with stealthy step upon the unwary, 
who unfolds the letter meant not for his eyes, who 
worms into the confidence of the unsuspecting, for 
the poor privilege of learning that which it imports 
him not to know, and which, when learned, is of 
little or no valueto him? Can this paltry passion, 
which caters for greedy gossip and idle scandal, can 
it be a leaf of that mighty tree that has borne such 
noble fruit? Yes; a withered, blighted leaf—shaken 
from the proud branches as unworthy of neighbour- 
ing its perfumed blossoms, and golden fruit, it forms 
some of the refuse of the moral soil, runs idly-active 
along the dust, deforming the path it traverses. 

What a study is here. Behold the same principle 
in its might and its meanness—in its immensity and 
its minutia. That which led Columbus over unex- 
plored seas, has placed the petty discoverer at the 
secret drawer! ‘That which has lifted the telescope 
to the grandest luminaries, and remotest stars ; has 
directed the eye and the ear to the key-hole of the 
closet and the dungeon! Such is humanity—at 
once grand and grovelling ! 

It is not what are the powers any being may 
possess, but how they are employed, that is the great 
question ; since the humblest well applied, are better 
than the highest, ill directed. It is through dis- 
regard of this truth, that we continually behold 
beings originally worthy of the deity, devote them- 
selves to a demon; take the best gifts from the 
bounty of the Almighty Father, to transmute them 
into the basest tools for the service of a malignant 
fiend ; with suicidal madness fling themselves from 
the heights of honour, virtue and happiness, to herd 
with ignorance and vice in the depths of misery. 

L. G. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





[Miss Martineau has just published another of 
her very superior tales; it is entitled A Manchester 
Strike, a subject of no ordinary interest. We shall 
notice it as a tale another time, and at present ex- 
tract the summary of principles illustrated. ] 


‘Commodities, being produced by capital and 
labour, are the joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. 

‘The capitalist pays in advance to the labourers 
their share of the commodity, and thus become its 
sole owner. 

‘The portion thus paid is Wages. 

‘ Real wages are the articles of use and consump- 
tion that the labourer receives in return for his 
labour. 

‘Nominal Wages are the portion he receives of 
these things reckoned in money. 

‘The fund from which wages are paid in any 
country consists of the articles required for the use 
and consumption of labourers which that country 
contains. 

‘ THE PROPORTION OF THIS FUND RECEIVED BY 
INDIVIDUALS MUST MAINLY DEPEND ON THE 
NUMBER AMONG WHOM THE FUND IS DIVIDED, 

‘The rate of wages in any country depends, there- 
fore, not on the wealth which that country contains, 
but on the proportion between its capital and its 
population. 

* As population has a tendency to increase faster 
than capital, wages can be prevented from falling 
to the lowest point only by adjusting the proportion 
of population to capital. 

‘The lowest point to which wages can be perma- 
nently reduced is that which affords a bare subsist- 
ence to the labourer, 

‘The highest point to which wages can be perma- 
nently raised is that which leaves to the capitalist 
just profit enough to make it worth his while to in- 
vest his capital. 

‘The variations of the rate of wages between 
these extreme points depending mainly on the sup- 
ply of labour offered to the capitalist, the rate of 
wages is mainly determined by the sellers, not the 
buyers of labour. 


‘Combinations of Jabourers against capitalists 
(whatever other effects they may have) cannot se- 
cure a permanent rise of wages unless the supply of 
labour falls short of the demand;—in which case, 
strikes are usually unnecessary. 

‘ Nothing can permanently affect the rate of wages 
which does not affect the proportion of population 
to capital, 

‘ Legislative interference does not affect this pro- 
portion, and is therefore useless. 








‘ Strikes affect it only by wasting capital, and are 
therefore worse than useless. 

‘ Combinations may avail or not, according to the 
reasonableness of their objects. 

‘Whether reasonable or not, combinations are not 
subjects for legislative interference; the law having 
no cognizance of their causes. 

‘Disturbance of the peace being otherwise pro- 
vided against, combinations are wisely therefore now 
left unregarded by the law. 

‘The condition of, labourers may be best im- 
proved ,— 

‘Ist. By inventions and discoveries which create 
capital. 

‘2d. By husbanding instead of wasting capital : 
—for instance, by making savings instead of sup- 
porting strikes. 

‘3d. By adjusting the proportion of population to 
capital,’ 








Moverate Fortune Best ror Poets, — 
Charles TX was in the right to deal with the poets as 
if they had made Agur’s prayer to him: ‘Give us 
neither poverty nor riches; feed us with food conve- 
nient for us.” This medium is perhaps the greatest 
blessing that can be wished for the commonwealth 
of learning; for some authors would not have pub- 
lished several good books if they had lived in plenty ; 
others would have been more accurate in their com- 
positions had they not been so poor, The great po- 
verty of some authors has occasioned a multitude of 
bad books, which the public are pestered with. A 
moderate income would have enabled them to polish 
their works; but the pressing necessity of a man, en- 
cumbered with a great family, and persecuted by a 
creditor, whom he puts off until he be paid for his 
copy, and gratified for his epistle dedicatory, obliges 
him to write so hastily, that he has no time to lick his 
young cubs into the best shape before he shews them 
to the world. It is to be observed, that there are 
some such works which it is better to have, than to 
be wholly deprived of them. For instance, it was 
better to have Du Ryer’s Translation of the Authors, 
translated by him, than none at all; and therefore, if 
we suppose that Du Ryer would have lived an idle 
life if he had been rich, it was better for the public 
that he had no more than was necessary to maintain 
him. When a writer designs to raise his fortune, he 
endeavours to write well; but he has no sooner ob- 
tained his end, than he grows remiss. This is what 
may be observed in preachers; they are thought to 
preach better before they are bishops, than after they 
have attained to that dignity, which puts me in mind 
of an ingenious repartee. A great prince of our time 
designing to besiege a town, was told that it would 
be defended by a mareschal of France, and did not 
alter his resolution upon that account, saying, ‘ that 
the governor who is not yet mareschal of France is 
more to be feared than one who is so already.’— 
Bayle. 
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THE CHOLERA: 





As this distressing malady is again among us, 
though less severely within these few days, we may 
be excused for devoting a few lines to the subject. 
Of modes of cure, or even of prevention, it is not our 
province to treat; whatever most speedily, and with 
least risk, restores the suspended functions to their 
natural exercise, is allowed to be most conducive to 
cure; and, as to prevention, moderation in all things, 
and abstinence from such as common sense and 
general opinion point out as of doubtful tendency, 
are points too obvious to need insisting on. But 
there are indirect causes of this malady, as well as 
direct; and one of the most operative of the former 
is said to be an anxious mind. We are aware that 
reasoning has very little to do with the state of the 
mind, which is anxious or tranquil chiefly according 
to temperament. Still there are things which cause 
anxiety, which may be avoided; and things which 
produce tranquillity, which may be cultivated. Let 
then the kind and healthful impulses of our nature 
be listened to; the angry ones be discountenanced 
and repressed. Let everybody within our sphere be 
made the happier from their connection with us; and 
let none of our actions be such as to produce regret 
or disquietude in our bosoms, and make us wish that 
we had done otherwise. Seasons of private or 
public afflictions are those which ought to draw out 
all the good that may be in us; aud at the present 
moment, not only is there plenty for the liberal to do, 
but every individual may, by kind offices, add some- 
thing to the stock of general cheerfulness and hap- 
piness, and by so doing prevent the approach of 
cholera, or be best prepared to meet it. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. 





[There was something so inspiriting in the heroic 
manner in which the French people, on the famed 
three days of July, achieved their liberty, by casting 
off an imbecile and tyrannical monarch, that the 
lovers of liberty may be excused, if, in common with 
the French people themselves, they were a little 
over sanguine as to the effects which would follow 
the termination of the great enterprise. Undoubt- 
edly disappointment has ensued; but let it not 
therefore be said that no good has been effected ; 
principles have indeed been sadly forgotten by those 
to whom power was intrusted, but not before their 
excellence has been acknowledged, and their main- 
tenance sworn to. Another crisis is probably ap- 
proaching, but the result need excite no despairing 
apprehension; eventual triumph to justice, which 
means a more equal distribution of the elements of 
human happiness, is certain; and tu effect this end 
the prudence and increased perception into the 
relative value of political aspirants, which the leaders 
of the public cause have acquired in the past strug~ 
gle, are the best guarantees, The fiend is again 
raising its head in Germany, but it will quail before 
the aroused spirit of indignant millions. The fol- 
lowing article with which an estecmed corres- 








pondent has favored us, touches on these topics, 
and also relates, from personal observation, the 
events which took place on ‘the three days.’ The 
reader will find the interest of the narrative repay 
him for its length.] 





‘ Peuple Frangais, peuple de braves, 
La liberté r’ouvre ses bras ; 
On nous disait: Soyez esclaves! 
Nous avons dit: Soyons soldats '!'—La Parisienne. 





Tuts is the second anniversary of the French Revolution 
of 1830, which promised to be the dawning of a bright 
avenir for Frence, when there should be nought but peace 
and plenty at home, and respect and admiration abroad. 
Alas! how have the hopes, which this glorious event justly 
gave rise to, been blasted. 

Although the French had been taught again and again 
the lesson not to put their trust in princes, and especially 
to distrust those of the line of Bourbon; and although 
that lesson had been enforced not in the mildest of man- 
ners, but in confusion, anarchy, and bloodshed,—despite 
all this, they still indulged in the absurd expectation that 
there might yet be found a prince of the House they had 
just expelled, who could be so bound down by oaths as to 
afford them whax, for the last half century, they had in 
vain been secking for—liberty. They forgot, in the first 
flush of victory, that the Bourbons were ever to a man 
selfish, unprincipled, and treacherous; and they over- 
looked, with that enthusiastic blindness that marks the 
French, the gardener’s maxim, that if the trunk be rotten, | 
the branches must necessarily be the same. In a word, 
they elected as their king the Duke of Orleans, who, 
though he professed liberal principles, was a distant rela- 
tion of the royal iméecile they had just deposed. 

The conduct of Louis-Philippe since that epoch has 
unfortunately justified the apprehensions and verified the 
worst predictions of a few whose warning voices were then 
drowned in the acclamations that hailed him to the throne. 
At home he has laboured, as hard as ever did Charles X, 
to shackle, if not totally destroy the press, to crush that 
spirit of liberty which had been kindled in every French 
heart, by the barricades of July, and to render that 
Charter, which he so solemnly declared should be ‘ desor- 
mais une verité,’ a dead letter,—oaths have been disre- 
garded, promises broken. In his foreign policy he has 
sinned as grievously as in his domestic. Poland and Italy 
have fallen unaided, and by him wnpitied; while Belgium 
has been suffered to be protocolled and frittered away. 
Instead of assuming that firm tcne and imposing attitude 
which a king, guarded by his people’s love, was expected 
to do, he has tried to curry favour with the old musty 
legitimates of the gone-by school, and has consequently 
been domineered over, insulted, and deceived by them ; 
and by the tacit quietness with which he has borne these 
insults, the national character has been degraded. It is, 
however, to be hoped that he has nearly had his day ; that 
the time will soon arrive when the French will not suffer 
themselves to be deluded by what they call a ‘ popular 
monarchy, surrounded by republican institutions,’ but will 
possess themselves of the ‘ republican institutions,’ minus 
the ‘ popular monarchy.’ Then, and not till then, may 
France be expected to become great and prosperous, and 
to enjoy that true liberty which the Revolution of 1830 
has fuiled to afford her. 

I have been led to make these remarks by the arrival of 
the aliniversaries of those memorable davs on which, two 
years ago, the French nation rose una. mously to assert 
their rights, and to expel a government which had been 
forced upon them in 1815 by foreign bayonets, 

I happened to be in Paris at the time of the revolution 
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and took notes of all I saw orheard, the which I now 
send, ‘revised and corrected’ for insertion in the Tuéler, 
should it not be thought that we have been overwhe!med 
already with too many accounts and histories of the event. 
I recollect well, it was on Sunday evening, July 25, 1830, 
that I first heard of the fatal ordonnances, destroying the 
liberty of the press, and dissolving the new Chamber of 

ties. It wasat a French dinner-table, and agitation 
and alarm were visible in the countenances of all present. 

The next dey (Monday, the 26th), I went to take my 
usual dip in a bath* in the Seine. The streets through 
which I passed on my way, were almost wholly deserted, 
and a silence prevailed similar to that before the bursting 
ofa storm. In one street of considerable length, there 
was but one man chopping and sawing fire-wood, and he 
too, seemed to be infec with the general melancholy. 
At the bathing place, instead of the usual shouting and 
splashing, there was a buzz of the people talking together 
in knots, and hiots were thrown out that something, though 
no one seemed exactly to know what, would take place on 
the morrow, 

Nothing particular occurred until the evening of the 
following day, Tuesday, July 27, when as I was reading in 
my room,with the window open, I heard the report of mus- 

uetry,together with some shouts, which seemed to come 
rom the Place du Panthéon (I resided in the Quartier St 
Jacques). I immediately sallied forth to the Place, where 
there were two companies of Light Infantry under arms, 
and some people collected together looking on. I en- 
uired about the noise that was heard, and was informed 
that it came from the Rue St Honoré, where it was re- 
ported that the mob, attempting to break open a gun- 
maker’s shop, had been fired upon by the Garde Royale, 
and several men killed. After this, the eople assembled 
in the Palais Royal; but were pe and driven out 
by an armed force. Still they collected in the adjacent 
streets, and armed with sticks and stones, attacked the 
detachments of horse and foot gendarmerie that marched 
up and down to clear the way. As the charges of 
cavalry became more frequent and violent, so the resist- 
ance and assemblage increased. It was on the evening of 
this day that first commenced that admirable system of 
defence with barricades, which was acted upon without 
any previous concert, asif by instinct. Immediately the 
lamps ofthe Rues St Honoré, De la Monnaie, and Mont- 
martre, were demolished. This was easily done by cutting 
the string by which they were suspended in the French 
fashion, over the middle of the streets. The object of this 
proceeding was to deprive the military of light, so that the 
people might be better able, under cover of the night, to 
erect barricades and concert their plans for the ensuing 
day. Enormous beams were placed across the streets 
to impede the maneeuvres of the cavalry, and arms and am- 
munition were distributed by the gun-smiths among the 
crowds at the Bank and on the Boulevards ; there,when the 
feelings of the People might be supposed to have been 
wound up to a dangerous pitch, not a single reprehensible 
act was committed, 

The firing gradually increased towards nightfall, fre- 
quently intermingled with shouts and cries of Vive le 
Charte! All this while the quarters in which I then was 
remained perfectly tranquil, as far as fighting was con- 
cerned; but the greatest anxiety was manifested by all 
the inhabitants, who assembled at their doors, asking 


* These baths are formed by large boats fastened one to ano- 
ther near the bank of the river, in the form of an obloug, rather 
more than 100 feet from one end t tse other, and 50 broad, with 
a sort of awning to screen the bathers from public view, Each 
en has a cabinet to himself, and when attired in his swimming 

abiliments, jomps into the water in the middle, where there are 
nut unfrequently above 100 people all bathing together. 





questions of every passer-by as to what was going on in 
the other part of the city. Even at this early stage of the 
Revolution, the troops of the line began to show them- 
selves in favour of the people, and often flatly refused to 
fire. One captain, it was reported—and it occasioned a 
great feeling of admiration for him and his regiment at the 
time—rather than obey the orders to make his company 
fire, snapped his sword across his knee, and retired, say- 
ing, that he would never be guilty of shedding the blood 
of his fellow-countrymen. 


All was now prepared. On the morning of the 28th, 
while the expiring government, to shew its ‘ energy’ and 
‘ determination,’ published an ordonnance, putting Paris in 
a state of siege, and investing the Duke of Ragusa (a 
choice worthy of such a monarch and such ministers) with 
the command of the army, a body of the people took 
= a of the Hotel de Ville (similar to our Mansion 

ouse). Immense crowds filled the streets leading to the 
Palais Royal, the Boulevards, and the Quays; the stu- 
dents of the Ecoles de Droit et de Médicine sought for 
arms and ammunition; national rds assumed their old 
uniforms, and marched at the of the le; the 
arms and other insignia of royalty on the public buildings 
and on private houses were pulled, cut down, or defaced, 
—and all this was done with an order and coolness which 
one can never sufficiently admire. 

However, the military force at the disposal of the go- 
vernment was most formidable. New regiments had been 
introduced into the city during the night, besides which, 
there were the gend’armerie, the Royal Guards, and the 
Swiss, the whole of which formed a body of troops not to 
be excelled by any in the world. 

The combat began about nine o’clock in the morning. 
The fighting was general, but the principal point was the 
Hotel de Ville. There it was that the Royal Guards and 
the Swiss fired those ¢readful volleys which, resounding 
through all Paris, caused the heart of every good citizen 
to bleed with sorrow and dismay. Never will be forgotten 
the dreadful firing of guns and the roar of the artillery, 
which lasted without interruption for twelve hours, during 
which the Hétel de Ville was taken and retaken many 
times. The loss in the army was considerable: among 
the people the carnage is said to have been immense. The 
dead and the wounded were carried away in carts; and if 
anything could lessen the horror of such a spectacle in a 
town like Paris, it was the fact that the greatest respect 
and attention were paid by the people not only to their 
own wounded, but also to the soldiers. With the generous 
magnanimity that marked their conduct throughout, they 
looked upon them no longer as enemies—they were bro- 
thers, they were Frenchmen! It may not be improper 
here to introduce two anecdotes, which sufficiently show 
with what heroism the people fought. At a time whea 
the attack on the Hétel de Ville was not well organised, 
a young man who bore a flag at the point of a lance, think- 
ing that he perceived a degree of hesitation among the 
ranks of the people, advanced alone against the Royal 
Guards, saying aloud to his comrades, ‘I will show you 
how one ought to die!’ At that instant he fell, pierced 
with balls. This noble example encouraged the others, 
who vigorously attacked the ard at length succeeded 
in driving the enemy out of it. On the same day, a boy 
about 15 years of age, in the midst of a heavy fire of 
cannon a musquetry, approached an officer commanding 
a detachment of cavalry, and shot him through the head 
with a pistol. Immediately a discharge was directed 
against him, but the boy, foreseeing what would take 
place, threw himself flat on his face, and then jumping up, 
escaped safe and sound. Afterwards, finding that he had 
dropped his cap on the ground, be went to pick it u 
without the least hesitation, and again returned untouched. 
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As they thus fought in the different parts of Puris, the 
glorious tri-coloured flag was hoisted on the towers of 
Notre Dame, while the sullen tocsin sounded the gathering 
cry to Arms. The combat thickened—the report of the 
guns, together with the shouts and yells, increased. Se- 
veral of the wounded were taken past the door of my 
house, and not unfrequently a shot hissed over our heads 
like a rocket. All this while the coolness, the intrepidity 
which the people displayed, and the manuer in which they 
kept their temper, were truly astonishing, and gave the lie 
to the false statements so industriously circulated by their 
enemies, of plund:r, murder, robbery, &c. &c. The citi- 
zens from the tops of the Porte St Martin and of their 
houses, showered down upon the troops below paving 
stones, tiles, logs of wood, tables, chests, boiling water, 
aquafortis,—in fact, anything that first came to hand; 
while before, behind, on all sides the troops were hemmed 
in with barricades, from which was kept up a heavy and 
well-directed fire. This was very horrible work to be 
sure, but as Col. Macirone says, it is necessary to put 
down despotism by the same means by which it has been 
established. The firing ceased at between 10 and 11 
o’clock at night, leaving the victory, though not quite 
decided, yet evidently leaning towards the people. The 
tri-colour waved over the battlements of almost every 
large building ; the citizens were masters of three quarters 
of the town—but an effort more and it was all their own. 
A great many barricades were raised during the night of 
the 28th, The streets were unpaved, and the immense 
stones either piled up in heaps or conveyed to the tops of 
the houses, to be hurled on the enemy below; carts, 
hackney coaches, omnibuses, and even diligences were 
overturned by the side of barrels filled with stones. Ina 
few hours Paris was completely barricaded and rendered 
impregnable. 

The enemy at length being convinced of the inutility of 
attempting to keep possession of all their posts, withdrew 
from them during the night, and contented themselves 
with occupying the Louvre and the Tuileries, from the 
windows of which, being well sheltered from danger, they 
were enabled to keep up a murderous fire on their 
assailants. 

On Thursday morning, July 29 (the last of these three 
glorious but sanguinary days), while the people were col- 
lecting to go to the Tuileries and the Louvre, an unex- 
pected reinforcement arrived. The pupils of the Poly- 
technic School, who had till now been confined within 
the walls of their school by order of the government, 
broke loose, and joined the people to lead them on to the 
attack, These brave youths were received with trans- 
port ; troops were given to some, and the command of the 
cannons (for on the Thursday the people had a few pieces) 
to others. With such officers, a singing the Marsellaise 
Hymn, they set out for the Louvre. At about 12 o’clock, 
after a fierce strugyle, it was taken; and the drupeau tri- 
colour planted on the pavilions amidst the victorious cries 
of Vwe la Charte! Vive la Nation! It was one of the 
Polytechnic School (aged twenty years) who first entered 
this important post. With the balls falling thick around 
him, the young man advanced to the grille (gate composed 
of iron rails), and on the appearance of a Swiss officer, 
said, ‘Open the gate if you do not wish to be extermi- 
nated, for liberty and force have sided with the people!’ 
The officer replied by snapping his pistol at him, but it 
did not go off. The pupil then seized him through the 
bars by the throat, and pointing his sword at him, said, 
‘ Your life is in my power, but I do not wish to shed 
blood!’ The officer, moved by this act of clemency, tore 
the cross of honour which he wore from his breast, and 
presenting it to the young hero, exclaimed, * Brave young 
man, accept this from my hand, fur none are more worthy 





than you to wear it. Ihave borne it with some credit, 
and you, I am convinced, will do the same—your name !’ 
‘ Pupil of the Polytechnic School,’ replied the other, and 
immediately rejoined his comrades. 

At this same attack, another young man about 18, 
named Charles Bourgeois, a lock-smith, born at Rocroy 
(Ardennis), was the first who placed the flag on the colon- 
nade. Being attacked by five Swiss, he received several 
bayonet wounds. When taken to the hospital, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Give me a line in the newspapers, that my father 
may read may name in print—that’s all!’ Let us then 
accord this line to the brave Bourgeois ! 

The enemy, as a last hope, retreated into the Tuileries, 
but death had diminished their ranks, and disaster dis-spi- 
rited them. The attack was conducted with the same 
spirit as at the Hotel de Ville andthe Louvre, and at 
length, towards three o’clock, the doors were burst open, 
and the conquering multitude entered. Of the curious scene 
that followed, there is a very interesting account from an 
eye-witness, in the Spectator of that period. ‘ I beheld’ 
says he ‘vast and magnificent rooms, to which the grand- 
est apartments in new furnished Windsor are not compa- 
rable, trod by men armed and u :armed, artizans, simple 
blue-frocked peasants, who had never, except as workmen, 
perhaps. set foot on floors purquetée and cirés before. 
The most private recesses of royalty were laid open to the 
vulgar gaze. I observed a party curiously examining the 
toilette-table of a splendid bed-chamber, understood to be 
that of S. A. R. Madame la Duchesse de Berri. Her per- 
fumed soaps were submitted in turn to sundry nases, and 
the other particulars of a lady’s toilette were sctutinized 
with various reflections. The state bed, wit its rich 
silken draperies, were gazed on by profane eyes, and 
touched by profane hands.’ No acts of wanton destruc- 
tion took place; nor were any thefts committed farther 
than appropriating the red silk curtains for scarfs, and 
drinking the King’s good wines, Everything of any value 
was immediately conveyed to the Hotel de Ville and other 
places of security. And here it may be proper to answer 
a statement, made by that most veracious of all journals, 
the John Bull. The statement was, that the people, 
after having butchered the Swiss Guards, hung the dead 
bodies by the chin on the spikes of the palisades, sur- 
rounding the palace. This has not one word of truth in 
it: it was merely the red coats of the dead Swiss (who 
had fallen in fair fight), that were pulled off and hung on 
the spikes as trophies, and this was all. The wounded, 
as has been said hefore, were taken great care of, and 
there was scarcely an instance of a man being killed in 
cold blood.—So much for the Bull’s statement. 

Paris was now master of itself,—the victory was com- 
plete. The barracks of the Swiss, in the Rue de Babylone 
were taken and burnt; all the minor military posts had 
surrendered; the Hotel de Ville, the Louvre, the 
Tuileries were in possession of the people ; all the troops 
of the line had joined them ; all the horse and foot gen- 
darmerie, three regiments of the Royal and Swiss Guards, 
were destroyed and dispersed ; a Provisional Government 
was established, and the laws were enforced by regular 
patroles marching through the streets; and finally, on 
Monday, August 9th, 1830, waselected as King of the 
French, Louis Phillippe D’ Orleans. 

The sequel of the history of the Royal villain, Charles 
X., is well known. While these sanguinary scenes were 
enacted in Paris ; he was spending his time in idle frivolity 
at St Cloud, rejoicing doubtless with his bloody-minded 
ministers at the ‘ success’ of their plans. When affairs 
assumed a most threatening aspect, he went to Rambouil- 
let, from whence, after issuing a ridiculous proclamation 
in which he revoked the ordonnances; he with all his 
family set out for Cherbourg, where, on the 16th August, 
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he embarked on board two American steam-boats, escort- 
ed by two French ships of war, and quitted, it is to be 
hoped for ever, amidst the curses and imprecations, ‘ not 
loud but deep,’ of a whole nation, that country, the laws 
of which he was sworn to defend and respect, but which 
he proved to be the first to violate. 

Ihave nowdone. It has been my aim to compress 
the leading facts of this Revolution into as small a com- 
pass as possible, but I find on looking over that I have 
run to a great length. I hope, however, that the import- 
ance, as well as the character of the events I have 
attempted to give an account of, will plead my excuse, 
and will also render my letter, though lengthy, not abso- 
lutely without interest. R. 8. T 

July 27, 1832. 





A VISIT TO BRIGHTON. 
LETTER XXXV OF MARGARET. 
Brighton, —— 

Dear Emty,—Whilst I write, my window looks upon 
the sea that parts us. I almost fancy, with a good teles- 
cope, I could see France, and nick out the dwelling 
where my Emily resides, The view indeed from this 
place is unbounded, the air free and healthful, but alto- 
gether it is not to my taste: the country around is flat 
and unvaried; no trees; interminable rows of neat but 
paltry new houses; a city without commercial import- 
ance or courtly stateliness, which might confer some 
interest or dignity. There is indeed a palace, but it wants 
grandeur in appearance, and the Steyne or promenade is 
paved with red bricks, which offends the eye by its 
colour, and when thoroughly saturated with the sun’s 
rays, almost blisters the feet to walk upon. 

The libraries are pretty rooms, but instead of being 
shady, tranquil retirements, for reading in during the 
summer heats, they are Babels filled with toys for grown 
children, petty gambling shops of a morning, crowded 
lounges of an evening, where you are pestered with a 
young gentleman’s flourishing on a tubby piano-forte, 
the pedals always in use, to spoil, not add to the effect ; 
ora Miss squalling some fashionable air, in utter con- 
tempt of time and tune. Between the intervals, or indeed 
during the performance (for music in England is gene- 
rally considered but as the spirit-stirring drum, to awaken 
the war of words, and by its tender tones, give confi- 
dence to the timid speaker) you are regaled with the 
shrill hesitating queries of some coxcomb, the affected 
raptures and exclamations of his silly companions, as the 
shopman announces a decision in the raffles, or displays 
some more exquisite trifle than the last, to their wonder- 
ing admiration. This seems to me so great a perversion 
of the purposes for which we visit watering places, such 
an abuse of time, reason, and fresh air, that after the first 
visit, I begged.to decline the heat and turmoil of these 
assemblies, and when any of the party wish to enter, 
remain outside on the veranda, watching the effect of the 
moonlight on the waves, and listening to the fine military 
band which plays on the Steyne; and for precision and 
effect is, I suppose, unrivalled in its kind throughout the 
world. The bathing at Brighton is very unpleasant, 
owing to the exposed nature of the coast, which is open 
to every wind of the heavens; there are no awnings to 
the machines, consequently you are unpleasantly exposed 
to the view of those walking on the cliffs; moreover, it 
is a shingly beach, and the sea so shallow that you are 
frequently obliged to wait for a wave rolling in to shore, 
before you get completely immersed, and then the guide, 
or bathing woman (a sort of merman rather than a guileful 
mermaid) seizes you like a refractory babe, and dips you 





headlong in, amidst shells, weeds, and pebbles, crabs, 
shrimps, and flounders, The rage of late years, among 
English people, for passing the summer at the sea-side, is 
so great, that not an obscure fishing town but has risen 
into opulence and consideration, by erecting a few paltry 
houses on its beach, where the lord and the shopkeeper, 
the professor and the mechanic, crowd,—leave their com- 
fortable homes, with all their conveniences, to be stived in 
a mean, narrow, half-furnished apartment, baked with 
the sun some days till the walls will almost crumble into 
powder ; on others, rocked and pierced by the wind, as 
though you were sailing the sea in a sieve. Where neces- 
sity requires the cheerful endurance of these evils, as in 
the case of invalids, it i8 not wonderful that persons sub- 
mit with a good grace to the temporary suspension of 
their home luxuries, the absence of books, friends, and 
fireside enjoyments; but that the healthful and the rich, 
who possess palaces, placed in the fairy-land scenery of 
this island, surrounded by parks, and woods, and grateful 
tenantry, should prefer these miserable sea-side hamlets, 
seems monstrous, and almost lunatic. Here, for miles, 
scarcely a tree is to be seen, and these stunted and de- 
formed by the sea-breeze, which may be salubrious to 
Londoners, but is the sworn enemy to woodland saplings. 
The poor townspeople deceive themselves wofiully, 
when they think they rusticate at Brighton, Margate, &c. 
Here are nofrural sights or appendages: they issue not 
orth— 


* On a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms. 
From each thing met conceive delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound,’ 


Rows of shabby-genteel houses, dusty bleak prome- 
nades, close stived bathing rooms and libraries,—are the 
varieties which they exchange for the counting-house and 
ware-rooms. 

The solitude and quiet of country life is entirely want- 
ing,—the song of birds and hum of insects—the deep shade 
of woods, and the sunny verdant uplands—delighting the 
mind and the eye by their harmonious varieties ; and the 
security that their recesses are haunted only by hama- 
dryads and fauns, or some rustic lovers whose own inten- 
sity prevents their breaking the surrounding spell of quict. 
‘To my taste, the pleasantest amusement the place affords, 
is strolling on the sea-beach ; for although the view of the 
ocean fills not my mind with the rapture which it confers 
upon some, yet its grandeur awakens admiration, and its 
power compels a feeling of awe. Who can walk on its 
confines and watch its mighty foldings, without feeling 
the multitudinous associations it calls forth ? When, in its 
sunny and serene state, insinuating a total absence of all 
harmful power, I delight to address it as a creature gifted 
with the power of volition, in these reproachful but touch- 
ing lines of Mrs Hemans’s, which, as you may not be 
acquainted with, dear Emily, I transcribe. 





THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


*Wuar hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main? 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unseek’d of, and in vain : 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 
We ask not such from thee. 


‘Yet more, the depths have more! What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies ; 
Thon hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main, 
Earth claims not these again. , 
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‘Yet more, the depths have more! Thy waves have roll’d 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sard hath fill’d up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of reveiry. 
Dash o’er them ocean, in thy scornful play, 
Man yields them to decay. 


* Yet more, the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are father’d to thy breast : 
They hear not now the foaming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest. 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave 
Give back the true and brave! 


* Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long! 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ; 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
But all is not thine own. 


* To thee the love of woman has gone down; 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O'er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown ; 
Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee, 
Restore the dead, thou sea!’ 


Even the very ramble with Arthur and Fanchon, un- 
accompanied by sublimer feelings than the pleasure of 
filling the child’s basket with its fairy treasures of shells 
and seaweed, torn from some nymph’s submarine grotto, 
and inhaling the fresh breeze, is preferable to any diver- 
sion Brighton offers. Donkey riding is a very fashionable 
pastime here; but for my part, I prefer walking, except in 
the heat of the day. In my most extensive excursions I 
am generally accompanied by Henry Dellmour and his 
eldest sister, who, like me, are early risers, and stout 
walkers. I would the surrounding country were better 
worth viewing, but Henry expatiates upon the agricultural 
advantages, and his sister searches and pokes for botanical 
and geological specimens, till I fear sometimes, she has 
vanished into some marle pit, to furnish some hundred 
years hence conjectural speculations for future Cuvier’s ; 
with the enthusiasm of the former, I sympathize most, I 
confess ; it appears more natural, and has always a fond 
relation to his future pursuits, when he shall return to 
cultivate, as a country gentleman, the lands of his fore- 
fathers. Yet Miss Dellmour flatters me by assurances, 
that I am extremely useful to her, in arranging, guin- 
ming, and lettering her collection; indeed, I wish I could 
feel more interested in her studies; but shame to own, 
notwithstanding the benefit of her daily instructions, I 
make strange blunders, in genuses, petals, calyxises, 
staminas, &c. I love a flower for its native beauties, its 
fragrance, form, and hue, and like a child, cannot bear to 
see the pretty things destroyed in all their lustre, for the 
satisfaction of knowing the pedigree; to me they all ap- 
pear a very handsome family,the root is the only ugly thing 
about it, and that by nature is wisely concealed. Miss 
Dellmour, I can see, frequently pities my niaiserie, when 
I select some favourites, and entreat herto spare them 
from destruction. I was even siinple enough, once, to offer 
to return them when faded :—poor ignorant! I thought 
they might have expended some of their sweetness on my 
hair or bosom, and that then they would be fit for rending 
and compression, when their lovely heads drooped ready 
for the spoiler. Like most ignorant girls,—instead of cor- 
recting my ignorance, I seek excuses and persiflage. 
Forgive me, dear Emily, and believe me, nevertheless, 


Your affectionate 
MARGARET. 








TRAVELLING TO NIAGARA. 





(Continued.) 
Ir IT could be scientific I should now talk very learnedly 
on the singular stratum of rock (carbonate of lime), 
across which this deep cut of Lockport continues this su- 
perb canal, and I might conjecture myself into the most 
admired obscurity as to its origin. Is it not enough that it 
forms an admirable mound to prevent the vast waters 
of the Erie from boring their way down in one mass into 


Ontario! so should we lose the Great Niagara falls, and 
possibly all Upper Canada !—Besides, it forms an admira_ 
ble level and bed for the road to Lewis Towa, which is very 
cunningly carried along it; but before I take stage, [ 
asked a question or two about my old friend the canal. 
It appears the waters of Tonawonda creek forms its 
feeder, and great part of the way through the woods con- 
stitutes the canal itself,—running through a level swampy 
track ; which, like a wounded snake, ‘ drags its slow length 
along’ to Black rock, avillage three miles from Buffalo, 
on the Niagara river. One last look at their stupendous 
works at Lockport! It is certain the Americans do things 
on a gigantic scale, and with a solidity and finish that is 
admirable; besides cutting through this ridge for the canal, 
they were obliged to lead off the waters (brought down 
by the Tonawanda) on one side of their locks, cutting 
down through 60 feet of sulid rock to effect it, and by this 
means too, giving themselves the double advantage of an 
immense water-power, on which mills of all sorts are built | 
and building. This is the Queen bee, round which, at 
this spot already some 3000 have swarm’d, even since 
yesterday,—it dates I believe only two years and a half 
since it wasa barren solitude. ‘I say, driver, you don’t 
give your cattle too much to eat, eh ?’—* I guess (expec- 
toration expletive) they ant over-much to do down our 
line now season ’s over.,—I waived a good-bye to my 
friends of the rival rifles, and jogged along the ridge to- 
wards the mighty waters; far as the eye can reach stretch 
interminable woods: yes, to the right I see them termina- 
ted at last, by a silver line that cuts the blue horizon,— 
’tis the Ontario, only 180 miles long, 40 wide, and 500 
deep! let me recollect myself and reserve my notes of 
admiration. Is not the Erie on my left, 270 miles long 
and 60 wide ; backed again by the Huron, 250 miles long, 
100 wide, 900 deep; that again, by the milder Michigan, 
400 miles; Greenbay, 100; and crowned in the west by 
the vast Superior, 459 miles long and more than 
100 wide! here are volumes of fresh water, mighty 
inland seas all one above the other, and pouring 
down their superfluities to the St Lawrence! why, 
I am fifty times smaller than an atom, seated in old 
Time’s machine grub hath made—a hazel-nut; these 
beasts crawling along the ridge are worms. ‘ Come ip ;’ 
‘Ha! that’s right driver, stir’em up a bit; how long will 
it be before we get to the 7userrora, Indian village and 
reserve ?’—* Away then, away—why its hard to- say 
— I guess it will be pretty clearly dusk first, any how ’— 
dusk enough—the gloom of night shut out the view of 
this Indian settlement, the remains of a once powerful 
tribe, that have had an oblong tract of land left them 
within a mile of Lewistown in the plain below this ridge 
of rock, and where they say some are half Christians, 
some half farmers, and the whole half civilized, though 
only afew speak English. This remnant of the once 
masters of all the States, form tie sixth of the sia nations. 
They came from Carolina, and the whole keep alive in 
ea but not in fact, a confederacy, scattered here and 
there ~ 
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‘—— Time, which steals something from them every 


day, 
At last will steal them from themselves away.’ 


I never see an Indian but it makes me melancholy ;—there 
was one half drunk at a tavern-door we stopped at, he 
was squatted with a blanket round him, and an old 
European hat on,in a perfect state of brutal apathy ; how 
fallen from the tone one is fond to imagine them in! from 
Cooper’s Mohican ; from the Chief in the foreground of 
the death of Wolfe! The effort to bend them to our ways, 
to make them industrious as we are, and make them 
yr moan is preposterous,—as well turn the otter into 
a fox. ; 

Emerging from the forest we came in on Lewistown ; 
the most smiling village I have met with, and delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Niagara, on a sort of green 
common, so nnusual in America; several of the houses 
are very handsome, all looked comfortable, and mostly 
scattered about, giving each other plenty of room with 
gardens, &c. The tavern up to which we drove had an 
unusual air of comfort about it: in the parlour, where we 
were ushered, sat the landlady, a portly and rather hand- 
some woman; who, without rising from her chair, gave 
us a sort of dignified nod of welcome ; near her sat a lady 
traveller, very decidedly pretty, and a glorious log fire 
(a chilly evening) blazed comfortably; from my bed-room 
window, I could see Queenstown on the Canada side of 
the river, memorable for its hard battle and the fall of 
Brock, whose monument crowos the height full in 
view. 








- ON CHURCH MUSIC AND CHURCH 
READING. 





Tue chanting of the prose version of the Psalms of 
David as it is practised in our cathedrals, is, ac- 
cording to my taste and feelings, the most delight- 
ful part of public devotion extant. It makes me 
ask why a little more attention and expense are not 
bestowed on the musical part of public worship in 
all our churches? I think it would add greatly to 
the popularity of religion, there being few people 
who have not some ‘ music in themselves, and are 
not pleased with concord of sweet sounds.’ It is 
admitted to be a very great help to piety; and as 
most of our churches have saan organs, I cannot 
conceive why they do not make a greater and better 
use of them than they do. The sensibility of Milton 
to the uid of music in the exercise of devotion is 
admirably expressed in a few lines of his beautiful 
‘ Il Penseroso :’-— 
* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the hi bowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light— 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voie’d choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes !’ 
Such are the united powers on the soul of archi- 
tectural grandeur, the sublime poetry of the He- 
brews, and ‘ Cecilia’s mingled world of sound.’ 
. This part of public worship being well accom- 





plished, the high tone of religious feeling thus ex- 
cited should not be chilled and repulsed by that 
frigid and official style of reading which I am sorry 


to say prevails too much among our clergy. With- 
out entering into the question of the claims of the 
Established Church on the community, I must say 
that while those claims, whether just or unjust, 
Christian or Anti-christian, are maintained and en- 
forced, good reading on the part of the ministers of 
that church is the least that we of the laity have a 
right to expect and require. The prayers of the 
Church of England, with but a few exceptions, are 
truly devotional and pathetic—the Scriptures con- 
tain passages unequalled in the whole range of 
literature for sublimity and beauty; and who in the 
present day, with any pretensions to ordinary taste 
and feeling, can endure to hear these read carelessly 
or badly, especially in such a place as a cathedral, 
and when such sounds as those of the organ have 
but just subsided on his ears? 

If more attention were paid to these subjects, 
which I have thus cursorily pointed at, by those 
who have them under their control, | am convinced 
it would be better for the interests of society. Re- 
ligion would make a more effectual progress among 
ys than it does. Man is naturally a religious 
creature—it is impossible for him, in the vast com- 
pass of his mind’s excursions, not to stand still 
sometimes, and consider the greatness of that Being 
who presides over the boundless universe, and to 
the beneficent emanations, from whose infinite ful- 
ness he is indebted for life and all its blessings. 
Sometimes, however rarely, and by whatever sin- 
gular occurrences wrought upon, he must be in- 
duced to lift up his heart with his hands to Him 
that dwelleth in heaven,—and if that perfection, of 
which I have been speaking, prevailed in the reli- 
gious services of the church, such feelings would 
become more and more general and conmon. But 
our best feelings and best virtues droop and die in 
this world for want of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and convenient opportunities for their exer- 
cise. 

Were the services of the church made more ge- 
nerally interesting, it would be beneficial to society 
in every respect. Our theatres would not, so much 
as they are now supposed to do, relax the public 
morals. They would insensibly return to their le- 
gitimate purpose: ‘to hold as ’twere the mirror up 
to nature;’ to shew Virtue her own most beautiful 
countenance, and expose the ugly physiognomy of 
Vice to scorn. Those representations in which are 
now inculcated a variety of false principles and un- 
healthy sentiments, would no longer be tolerated by 
a people who delighted in breathing the pure air, 
and contemplating the divine scenes of true religion 
—the morality of the drama would therefore be 
proportionably refined. But who cannot see the 
incalculable advantages which would redound to 
society from attention to this prime subject; and if 
a relish for a true, rational, fervent, and healthy 
religion, could be made to become universal.’-— Ex- 
tracts from Private Correspondence. 
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MADEMOISELLE MARS.—VALERIE. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Ir is said that this is the farewell visit of Mademoi- 
selle Mars, previous to her retirement from the stage. 
Why should this be? She whom Time leaves un- 
touched, as though he feared to lay his hands upon 
her,—whom ‘age cannot wither,’—whose silver 
voice and sun-lit smile are as beautiful as when, 
years ago, they first charmed our ears and eyes at 
the Theatre Frangais,—who, in her own peculiar 
line, walks sole queen, amidst undisputed admiration 
and homage,—why should she ‘ eclipse the gaiety 
of nations’ by withdrawing the light of her genius, 
and the music of her delicious voice? ‘Star after 
star decays;’ Juliet—Shakspeare and Nature’s Ju- 
liet—descended to the tomb of the Capulets, wrapped 
in the marriage veil of O’Neil;—the magnificent 
embodyings of the drama which charmed or terri- 
fied our youth, sleep with the great queen of tra- 
gedy and her brother, that princely player, who 
looked like an incarnation of the genius of tragic 
poetry;—Scglla, Orestes, aud the other heroes of 
the French stage, are departed with Talma;—and 
now Valerie, that loveliest vision that ever delighted 
the imagination, is about to vanish with her by whose 
genius she was created. But surely this gifted 
actress will re-consider her intention. It is impos- 
sible to imagine her, with those delight-inspiring 
tones of hers, saying Nay, when universal Europe, 
with one common voice, seems to exclaim, ‘ Parle— 
parle encore, j ai besoin de t’entendre ! 

It may perhaps be affirmed, without risk of con- 
tradiction, that the histrionic art never before pro- 
duced so perfect and finished a representation as 
that of Valerie. It is a concentration of all the 
peculiar powers of the actress,—the character in 
which her imagination luxuriates, and into which she 


| 





throws all the memories of her youth, when the light- | 


hearted joyousness of girlhood was first tempered 
with the deep thoughts and feelings of the woman. 
All her characters have, more or less, a resemblance 


to this favourite one; some are almost repetitions, | 


and even her gay and sparkling coquettes own the 
relationship. The heart will spring to the lips, and 
the soul to the eyes; and, in the representations of 
Mars, the heedless caprice of the coquette generally 
ends by melting into the tenderness of the sincere 
and warm-hearted woman. 

The character of Valerie is that of a gentle, affec- 
tionate, generous-hearted girl, over whose good and 


| not the first thought. 


music of distant bells. ‘ Il partait—il ne me laissait 
rien—pas méme son image!’ ‘ Croyez-moi, mon 
ami—le malheur—c'est l’absence.’ It would be diffi- 
cult to describe the loneliness and desolation, ren- 
dered deeper by brief flashes of remembered happi- 
ness, of which these words convey the impression. 
And then, when this regretted friend returns, and 
the long weary night is at an end,—‘ II me semble 
qu'elle est finie, et que je méveille—vous voila !'— 
how joy sparkles in every smile, and trembles in 
every tone; how her clear voice, sinking with excess 
of delight, but distinctly audible in its lowest whis- 
pers, seems to breathe forth her very soul. And all 
this enlivened by sweet touches of girlish gaiety :— 
‘ Dis-moi cousine, qu’est-ce que c’est que d’étre 
jolie?” ‘ Et moi, suis je jolie? And when, upon 
being answered in the affirmative, she replies, ‘Tant 
mieux—j'ignore pourquoi, mais ce que tu me dis la 
me fait plaisir,’ her glad voice seems to express the 
very dancing of girlish spirits. 

The English critics describe Mademoiselle Mars 
as lady-like. She assuredly is so; but it would not 
a little surprise one of her worshippers of the 
Théatre Frangais to hear her described by that 
quality. In England, where even women of amiable 
dispositions and cultivated minds are not unfre- 
quently very deficient in that combination of ease, 
unaffectedness, and self-possession which constitutes 
what is termed the lady-like in manners, the praise 
is perhaps less negative than it would be thought in 
France, where graceful and unembarrassed manners 
are general among persons of almost all classes; 
but still the eulogium, however just, has something 
of the odd effect that would be produced by hearing 
the Medicean Venus called lady-like, or the Apollo 
Belvedere described as having a gentlemanty air. 

The presenting the bouquet, in the last scene, is 
perhaps the only departure from the exquisite truth 
and nature of the whole performance. The story 
requires the bouquet to be given, it being the token, 
previously agreed upon, of her consent to a union 
with her lover; but under the intense feeling sup- 
posed, the giving it ought to have been the second 
Under circumstances so new 


_ and agitating, and in the state of excitement so 


happy nature, a shade of sadness is thrown by the | 


circumstance of blindness. 
gathered round her on the departure of the guide 
and friend whose attentive love had watched over 
her for three years,—whose steps she had learned 
to distinguish,—whose eloquent enthusiasm had 
fed her imagination, and, as she fancied, even 
supplied to her the sense of sight: ‘Oui, ce beau 
ciel, ces ruisseaux é¢cumans, ces tapis de verdure, 
dont il me parlait-je les ai vus! je voyais quand il 
était la,’—all this is described in tones whose plain- 
tive sadness sinks into the heart like the melancholy 


The double night that | 


powerfully represented in the previous acting, it is 
out of nature to suppose the mind recurring, in that 
first moment of overpowering emotion, to any pre-- 
concerted expression of its feelings ; or even capable 
of admitting any but the one, single, overwhelming 
idea. However, when M. Scribe is found requiring 
of the actress that ‘ aprés avoir jeté ux cri, Oh!’ she 
should place her hands ‘ en croix sur sun estomac,’ 
assume ‘ l'attitude de la pudeur,’ &c., it rather fur- 
nishes ground for admiring the good taste of Made- 
moiselle Mars in rejecting the artificial, than subject 
of wonder that one slight and solitary instance of 
false sentiment has escaped her. 

With this trifling exception, the last seene is 
perfect. The expression ef bewilderment, wonder, 
and rapture, when she rushes upon the stage in the 
first possession of a new sense, may be ranked 
among the finest exhibitions of the theatre. Itis the 
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highest and most difficult effort of the art—extreme 
emotion expressed without violence of attitude, or 
exaggeration of action. That snare and besctment 
of our English actresses of the present time—fine 
attitudes—the good taste of Mademoiselle Mars 
utterly rejects. She seems never to think of her 
looks, or the effect she shall produce; or to be 
anxious that her foot shall be planted, her chest 
elevated, her arms rounded, and her head turned in 
the exact line of grace. She never loses the inward 
feeling in anxiety about the outward expression. 
All is unaffected, natural, deep, internal. The art 
is so perfect that it disappears; and the spectator 
who came away from a play in which Garrick per- 
formed, declaring that they all acted very finely 
except one man, who did not act at all, would pro- 
bably have found equal ground for dissatisfaction 
with the performance of Mademoiselle Mars. 
A. B. 





THE NEW FORTHCOMING.—DEFECTS OF 
ENGLISH ACTORS. 


A CORRES PON DENT, who subscribes himself ‘ An Old 
Rambler,’ in allusion to the paragraph in our last 
number, headed ‘The Puff Prelusive,’ says, ‘ those 
remarks refer, I think, to a Mrs Omaw HI tt, a 
lady,*whose talents require no aid from puffing and 
inconsiderate friends. I saw this lady perform 
some weeks since in Edinburgh, and thought her 
the most lady-like actress of the present day; and 
so thought the Edinburgh critics, for they describe 
her as the best representative of Portia, Lady Town- 
ley (and other comedy parts requiring fine elocution, 
figure, and lady-like demeanour) they have seen for 
years, 
with her for next season, but I know not the result. 
—Her presence I should think would be welcome at 
either of the large houses, for we are lamentably 
deficient in. good comedy actresses—that is to say, 
ladies who can ‘look, speak, and act,’ as ladies 
ought. From the recollection I have of Miss Farren, 
I think Mrs Oman Hill much like her, both in ap- 
pearance and style.—[The deficiency of our English 
actresses in lady-like demeanour is a reproach they 
share with many of their countrywomen off the 
stage, who nevertheless are justly considered ladies. 
Self-possession—elegance of manner, with an ap- 
parent unconsciousness of anything superior—are 
characteristics of the lady; but the actions and at- 
titudes of our actresses (and actors) where they are 
not awkward, continually remind us of the looking- 
glass and the professional teacher. In their per- 
sonations they cease to be themselves, but they fail 
to become the characters they represent; they have 
learnt to think of stage characters as something else 
than intended living portraits of men and women in 
actual life ; and therefore, instead of natural action, 
infortsed by good taste and judgment, and varying 
with tie «cumstances of the character, they give 
us, in all personations of the graver style, startings 
and starings taken from the traditions of the green- 





That spirited fellow, Laporte, was in treaty | 





room, never less like nature than when successfully 
copied. An example of what a really fine actress 
is, may now be witnessed at Covent Garden The- 
atre, in Mademoiselle Mars, no matter in what cha- 
racter. Our actresses, the best and all of them, 


will do well to see and study her; they will see how 
much more can be accomplished by natural unaided 
power than by constrained effort; tlie one accom- 
plishing its purpose by little more than simple vo- 
lition, the other failing to be even tolerable, by 
wasting forced energies on mistaken attempts to be 
something more than is required.] 





INUTILITY OF PUFFING—MARS—THE 
TAGLIONIS—AND LAPORTE. 

Ir we were disposed to show the force of that most 
imbecile folly of puffing, in all the endless quackery 
of interminable play bills, and the daily press—things 
that are in themselves hackneyed, indifferent, medi- 
ocre, or downright bad—we need but ask any man 
in his senses to go and take a look at the pit and 
boxes of Covent Garden! Laporte simply announces 
Mademoiselle Mars and Taglioni, and the house is 
filled every night with all the rank and fashion of 
London who have any taste for good and natural 
acting,—and the higher order of dancing,—which 
may be fairly called intellectual, so exquisite it is ! 

Everybody knows how delightful Mars is in 
genteel comedy; but everybody does not know how 
the great charm she possesses, independent of her 
superior grace and intelligence—that which makes 
her young and lovely, far on the wrong side of fifty! 
not to mention that beaming expression of unaffected 
simplicity and cheerfulness in her face, now no 
longer handsome (if it ever was)—it is her melodious 
voice! (* cette douce organe.’) This it is on which 
the French hang with rapturous delight—this it is 
that gives all she utters a charm unrivalled in Paris, 
where there are so many delightful actresses. In 
the same way, Taglioni’s dancing has the charm of 
such delicacy and feeling to the very tip of her 
beautiful foot, that not an inflexion is without a 
meaning ; any single attitude goes straight to one’s 
heart; it is loveliness and grace personified! Her 
sister, too, dances very well, as does her brother— 
and all three introduced steps occasionally as new as 
they were graceful—not amiss, for one grows tired 
of an eternal sameness, even in graceful dancing. 
Little Guerindot, and Mademoiselle Adele, are both 
first rate dancers into the bargain; so that the ballet 
fairly rivals the opera, setting aside ‘ the Taglioni.’ 
On this, the town is fairly at issue between both the 
great houses, just now—counterbalanced by the 
lovely Heberlé and Albert. Having shown how Co- 
vent Garden is filled nightly to overflowing by our no- 
bility and gentry, we will pursue this measure of jus- 
tice, and say, that Laporte should so contrive as not 
to keep us there till near one in the morning. It was 
after eight some time before the play began; it 
should, and might well begin a quarter before eight 
and thus let us off at midnight. . 
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HAYMARKET. 

Own Monday Mr Kean made his reappearance in 
his favorite character of Richard. He appears to 
be in good health, though feeble in the legs. His 
acting was very spirited; deficient occasionally in 
bodily vigour, and from that cause the less power- 
ful in general effect. Still there is so marked a 
superiority in his conception of character, and in 
the general fidelity, ease, and nature of his style 
of acting that, if novelty had not more charms than 
intrinsic merit, the house would always be full when 
his name appeared on the bills. 


OUR ALTERED SIZE. 

Ir has been very gratifying to us to hear from va- 
rious quarters that the alteration which we have 
last made is approved. The newsmen and venders 
like it, because it gives them less trouble, and they 
are in no danger of forgetting when to call or send ; 
the readers like it, because they feel more certain of 
being served regularly, and having a more various 
paper; and we like it ourselves, because it concen- 
trates our attention more, and leaves us more time 
for the general duties connected with the paper, and 
the not unnecessary enjoyment of more good vights’ 
rest. Our present number is sufficiently various ; 
but the length of some of the articles has obliged us 
to postpone some notices of books. For the rest, 
we rely upon the indulgence of our readers to 
excuse all defects, and to do all they can to put us 
in spirits to do better. 


Tue BOOK TRADE.—CHEAP PERIODICALS. 
[Continued from page 317.} 

The Instructive Magazine, id. Edited by Mr C. 
Taylor. Every number contains a capital wood-cut, 
representing the head of an animal. The literary mat- 
ter is of the useful kind, not excluding the agreeable. 

The Weekly Miscellany, 1d. Miscellaneous read- 
ing, original and select. 

The Church Exvaminer, 1d. Handles Church mat- 
ters somewhat roughly. We are not prepared to say 
whether injuriously or not, having seen but little of the 
paper, and knowing that the Church has a spot or two, 

Sunday Chronicle, 1d. 

Sunday Herald, 1d. 

Morning Star, |\d. 

Weekly Show-up, 1d. Political Caricatures, &c. 

The Original, Sd. Original Tales, Essays, &c. 
respectably conducted. 

The Magnet, 1d. A miscellaneous paper of short 
pieces. 

The Copper-plate Magazine, 2d. Contains a cop- 
per- plate of some eminent person, and some literary 
matter. 

We see announced the Penny Story Teller, and the 
Doctor. 











Miscellaneous. 


‘ Enough, I'll hear no more.’ 











Under the Superintendence td the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


nowledge. 
On Tuesday, July 31, will be published, 

THH GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. No. Ilr. 
Containing Boyle, Turenne, and Watt, with Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. 
Price 2°. 6d. sewed. , 

The BRITISH MUSEUM: ian Antiquities; being Part 
XXXIV of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, completing the 
17th Volume. Price of the Part, 2s. sewed; of the Volume, 4s. 6d. 
bound in cloth. 

The PENNY MAGAZINE, Part IV, for July. Price 6d. sewed. 
* the back Numbers of the Penny Magazine are constantly kept on 

ie. 


Also, lately published, 
The QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, No. VII. 
Price 5s. sewed. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 13 Pall-mall East. 





On the Ist August, Price Is. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of 4x Pye BCONOMY, 
No. VII. 
A MANCHESTER. STRIKE, a Tale. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
CHARLES FOX, 67 Paternoster Row. 





NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
Just Published, in 3 Volumes, Price 27s. 
THB REFORMER. 
By the Author of ‘ Massenburgh.’ 
« A very well-told story, with much interest, both of character and 
situation. Has infinitely more of originality and attraction than a 
great majority of its competitors.’— Literary Gazette, 2ist July. 


Il. 
Second Edition, in 3 Volumes, Price 11. Ils. 6d. 


Pitzgeorge. 
‘ If all novels were like this. they would soon be in the hands of 
philosophers as well as fashionable:.’—True Sun. 
* Ifa library be formed in Buckingham Palace, these volumesshould 
have a shelf to themselves.’— Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 


Ill. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Just Published, in 2 Volumes, with a Portrait, Price 2ls. 


Mirabeau’s Letters, 
During his residence in England ; with Anecdotes, Maxims, &c. now 
first translated from the Original Manuscripts. To which is ed, 
an Introductory Notice on the Life, Writings, Conduct, and,C , 
of the Author. 

‘ The observations of such a man as Mirabeau, on England, must be 
interesting to all English readers; and if we look at the book aca 
record of the genera! opinions and observations of Mirabeau, without 
reference to ourselves as a nation particularly, we shall find much to 
pe gree for the time bestowed on the perusal.’—Courier, 3ri July. 

‘ A work like the present would be interesting at all times, but, at 
the present moment, it may be said not only to possess a double 
charm, but to acquire additional value. With regard to matter, they 
may be said to embrace all manner of subjects, from the King on the 
throne to a jockey at Newmarket.’— Morning Adverti-er, 2¢th July. 

v 





Price 398, complete in 4 Volumes, with a Portrait of the Author, 


Tour of a German Prince, 

Through Germany, Holland, England, Wales, Ireland, and France. 

thet mathe by +» and his observations 
show great i ness. He’ always 3 rightly and strongly; and 
every one will be delighted with the book, because it is so truthful 
and so unaffected. I wish it were more common to write in such a 
mepees. eee. Magazine. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, Edin- 
burgh : Waugh and Innes. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. » 





GORTON’S POPULATION RETURNS, 1831. 
Just Published in 1 Volume 8vo, Price 6s. 


The Population of every Place in Great Britain, 
According to the Returns made to Parliament in 1831; together with 
the Annual Value of Real Property, as assessed in 1815. The whole 
arranged in strict alphabetical order. 
By JOHN GORTON. Editor of the New Topographical Dictionary. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. ‘ 





Several poetical communications intended for this Number,’ 
have been unavoidably omitted. , 








Erratum in last Siterday’s Tatler, in the Wine Song, from the 
German, 4th stanza, 4th line, for ‘ useful’ read * youthful.’ 
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